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AN INTERVIEW WITH NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARS 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY PRINCIPAL W. F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D., OF 
LANCASHIRE COLLEGE, ENGLAND; PROFESSOR D. A. HAYES, D.D., 
OF GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE; PROFESSOR A. T. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY; AND 
PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, D.D., OF YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 



i. Please define in a few words your point of view in biblical study. 

I do not regard biblical study as a purely historical discipline. It 
must be that among other things, since it is now pursued by means 
of the historical method. But this is only a means to an end. I 
hold that the Bible contains a unique record of revelation, and that 
as such it furnishes us with our highest and best guide to conduct. 
Biblical theology is to my mind more than a branch of the history of 
thought. It is real theology, containing positive truth, opening vistas 
for a vision of the eternal verities of God. It seems to me that it is 
not the less so now that we cannot take it absolutely and finally as 
containing so many perfect and inflexible oracles. Its partial lights, 
its defracting media, its successive stages, each imperfect till all are 
consummated in Jesus Christ, are all true and contain divinely revealed 
ideas expressed up to the degree of progress attained. Similarly, 
while the biblical ethics is at first very imperfect and racial, even 
this contains germs of eternal truths, and as the ethical standard 
advances more and more, permanent truth emerges as a guide to 
conduct today. We have not wholly outgrown the Ten Command- 
ments, though some of us seem to forget them. Proverbs still has 
moral teaching for our age. But, of course, the supreme ethics is of 
the New Testament, and its crowning illustration is in the person 
and example of our Lord. The. study of the New Testament with a 
view to learning the mind of Christ with reference to conduct is the 
highest, and at the same time the most practical, of all ethical studies. 

w. F. A. 

I do not believe that the Bible revelation was inerrant in its original 
forms, and much less do I believe that it can be so in any of its present 
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translations. The book of the Bible therefore is as open to all critical 
and historical investigation as any other ancient literature. Any 
authority granted to any portion of this revelation must rest upon 
a reasoned conviction of its authenticity. This is to be gained only 
by expert research. It can never attain to absolute certainty, but 
must rest upon the balance of probabilities. Any general consensus 
of opinion among expert investigators ought to command a respectful 
hearing from those who have neither time nor leisure for such work; 
but the centuries are more likely to decide correctly concerning 
seriously disputed questions than is any single generation. I trust 
that the world will come at last to know the truth. In the meantime, 
biblical study must furnish the starting-point for all theology, as it 
supplies the foundation and culmination of all ethical science. 

D. A. H. 

Biblical study is not purely an historical discipline. There must 
be spiritual sympathy with the spiritual truth investigated. The 
historical method of study is a very great aid, a necessary aid indeed, 
to biblical study. But, after all, it is only a method, and as such is 
not absolute nor always accurate in its results. And, like all methods, 
it is subordinate to the eternal verities in religion and ethics. His- 
torical study is not an end in itself as applied to Christianity, but 
only a very useful help to the truer apprehension of Christ. 

A. T. R. 

In accordance with my calling as teacher of biblical theology, I 
study the Bible chiefly in order to recover the history of Israelitish 
and early Christian religion. The two things that I am most con- 
cerned to find are, on the one hand, the origin and growth of the 
great religious ideas and institutions, and the varying fortunes of the 
religious life; and, on the other, the character and influence of the 
great personalities who stand out both as representatives and as 
creative forces in that history. 

For this historical task only the methods and spirit of historical 
research are fitted. Yet this task does not exclude all others. It is 
inconsistent with the use of the Bible as a uniform code of finished 
and final laws for conduct and dogmas for thought, but it does not 
conflict with the use of the Bible as a book of inspiring religious 
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literature. The historical does not exclude the devotional and 
practical use of the book. 

In New Testament study the relation between the historical and 
the religious tasks and interests is necessarily very close, since Christ, 
and the enthusiasm and devotion he inspired, are central in both. 
I believe that the two can go on peacefully and helpfully side by side. 
Christ would surely not wish his words to be the object solely of 
historical research; and Paul, whom the historian of primitive 
Christianity must study with peculiar eagerness, would certainly 
protest against those who search out the incidental historical allusions 
in his letters, and are dull to the faith and love with which they are 
still alive, and which they still call to life. r. c. p. 

2. What are your decisive reasons for holding this point of view ? 

First, the character of the Bible literature itself. Second, the 
effect of it on society. Third, the concurrent opinion of the best 
judges. w. f. A. 

I was reared in the old-fashioned belief in an infallible revelation, 
contained in a Bible uniquely and equally .inspired throughout. I 
held this view, without much thought or question, until I entered 
the theological school. There doors were opened upon every side 
of me into fields of investigation of which I had never dreamed. After 
graduation, as a professor of the Greek language and literature, I 
came to realize the uncertainty attendant upon any ancient writings, 
both as to their text and their interpretation. Later, as a pastor, I 
came to see that the ordinary layman could rest with all confidence 
in the general belief that the Bible, and more especially the New 
Testament, contained the highest and fullest and clearest revelation 
concerning the being and nature of God and his will for man, which 
the race has received. As a theological professor for a decade, I 
have become assured that the question of canonicity shades off into 
uncertainty on every side; that the question of the text must remain 
unsettled at many points; that the question of unity of authorship 
and arrangement of material must remain at least an open one in 
book after book; and that the authoritative interpretation of the 
received text awaits a more nearly infallible exegete than the theo- 
logical world has produced up to this time. At present I am a con- 
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servative, disposed to hold to beliefs established through the centuries, 
until I am shown good reason for changing them. I trust that I am 
ready to accept any new truth, accompanied by any well-attested 
proof. My only reason for holding any position is that the balance 
of probabilities seems to me to show that the truth lies there. 

D. A. H. 

The reasons for the above point of view in biblical study are 
obvious, and are partly expressed in the statement of the standpoint. 
Historical study may be, and sometimes is, a valley of very dry bones. 
It needs the breath of life, and of itself has no life. The historical 
method is a necessary basis for obtaining the truth, but cannot alone 
reach all truth. Moreover, it is not free from subjective influences; 
it is, in fact, more dominated by them than many studies, such as 
the physical sciences. All historical work has inevitable and numer- 
ous limitations. The term "scientific" can be applied to historical 
work only in a general way. One's philosophy largely controls one's 
use of the facts obtained. The historical method is not a mechanical 
process, but, like all intellectual work, varies according to the personal 
equation. There is a constant tendency to claim infallibility for one's 
own point of view. This method is not the property of any one 
school of modern criticism. The uncertainty involved in historical 
work does not, or should not, induce despair, but it should restrain 
one from insisting that his latest speculations are the key to all knowl- 
edge. The history of theology is much like that of science. Each 
age obtains a new angle of vision, and at first imagines that all truth 
is seen from this new standpoint, and even sees more than is true. 
But time readjusts all things, and the true residuum remains. 

A. T. R. 

The historical method of biblical study came to me rather as a 
relief from intellectual difficulties with which my Christian faith was 
beset than as a cause of difficulty. It removed rather than made 
stumbling-blocks in the way of a religious use of the Bible. It meant 
to me simply the free and honest effort to know the events and persons 
of Israelitish and primitive Christian history as they really were ; and 
for religious faith and life these events and persons seemed to me of 
more importance than the books that tell of them, a greater revelation 
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of God, and a more living and commanding law of life. It is not in 
the letter and on the surface of the book that we touch realities, but 
below the surface. Historical criticism sometimes pushes aside faiths 
that have modified traditions, in order that it may recover the facts 
out of which the faiths sprang. But the facts, the events and the 
personalities which once produced faith, have power to do so again for 
us — greater power than the forms of institution, or myth, or symbol, 
or theory, in which the faith first sought expression. My decisive 
reason for holding the historical point of view is that it appeals to 
my mind as true; but no doubt this appeal is stronger and has its 
way more easily because historical studies seem to me to bring, not 
loss, but gain to faith. Unhistorical views of the Bible have shut off 
many modern minds from Christian faith. Truer views, in accord- 
ance with our present knowledge and ways of thinking, will open 
again for many the way which false views have closed. F. c. P. 

3. What are the greatest obstacles you have had to overcome in your work 
as scholar and teacher? 

Thirty years ago prejudice. Much less of that today. In many 
cases I fear the greatest obstacle is indifference. In others it is 
impatience of qualifications. All must be absolute, definite. Most 
minds are one-sided. w. f. a. 

The disposition to be content with the dictum of an authority, 
without asking for his reasons for his conclusions or views. The 
proneness to conclude that matters are settled and need no personal 
investigation. The readiness to decide between conflicting author- 
ities according to theological bias rather than in accordance with the 
argument presented. The unwillingness to give up the odium 
theologicum and to welcome truth even from a suspected source. 
The lack of loyalty to the Protestant principle of the right of private 
judgment, and the laziness that goes far to justify that lack. 

D. A. H. 

The lack of general historical information on the part of the average 
student greatly hampers the effort to teach him the specialized field 
of New Testament study. This is a transitional period in criticism, 
moreover, and it is difficult to master the various branches of New 
Testament study, and certainly to take seriously all that extremists 
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write. The chief difficulty for the present-day scholar is to preserve 
a wholesome modicum of common-sense in the midst of so much 
cocksure and conflicting speculation. A. t. r. 

So far as I am conscious of such obstacles, they have lain, not in 
any external, restraining influence, but in the nature of the task and 
.the limitations of my powers. There are great difficulties, both from 
insufficient means of knowledge and from the weakness of thought 
and imagination, in the way of one who seeks to get back to the 
beginnings of Christianity in the mind of Christ himself. As a teacher 
I have found far less difficulty on account of doctrinal prejudices in 
my pupils than I should have expected. F. c. p. 

4. In what respects has there been progress in biblical study within the period 
of your observation ? 

I have seen an immense growth in appreciation of the historical 
method. Thirty years ago, when I was leaving college, this was 
scarcely known in England, except among a select few. I was not 
introduced to it by the professors at whose feet I sat (not too com- 
placently, perhaps). When it came in, it was assailed as an attack 
on the Bible. Ten years later a scholarly minister, Edward White, 
author of Life in Christ, said to me: "The fight is coming round 
the Old Testament." But there has been comparatively little fight 
around the Old Testament. College teachers and ministers have 
accepted for the most part the sober results of Old Testament criti- 
cism. Professor Driver is generally trusted as a safe guide. I have 
not discovered any followers of Professor Cheyne in his recent solitary 
soundings of dim and perilous seas. w. f. a. 

There has been much more progress in the field of the Old Testa- 
ment than in that of the New Testament in my generation. Con- 
fining my answer to the New Testament field, I would say that the 
publication and the ever-increasing appreciation of the Revised 
Versions, English and American, have been an immeasurable help 
to general biblical study. The Greek texts which have accompanied 
and followed these versions (Scrivener, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, 
and others) have marked great progress in this field. Gregory, Von 
Soden, Weiss, and others have done yeoman service in the investi- 
gation of manuscripts and determination of texts. Such discoveries 
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as the Didache and the Logia have helped in our New Testament 
exegesis. But probably the greatest progress has been made in the 
study of the biblical Greek in the light of newly discovered manu- 
scripts and inscriptions. Dalman and Deissmann and Blass and 
James H. Moulton have made it clear that we shall need to revise our 
grammars and lexicons for the study of the New Testament. These 
revisions will be forthcoming in a short time, and upon the basis thu» 
supplied we may expect more notable work in exegesis than this 
generation has seen. The higher criticism of the New Testament 
has made no very perceptible progress in the last thirty years. 

D. A. H. 

Great progress has been made in the knowledge of the historical 
conditions surrounding the origin of Christianity; the historical per- 
spective is clearer. This increase in the mass of information applies 
to the language of the New Testament, the archaeological and geo- 
graphical discoveries, the historical details, and the life of the time. 
We can see farther back and farther around. Biblical theology has 
given a valuable point of view for interpretation. A. t. e. 

Historical methods have more and more been taken for granted, 
and historical problems have been studied in a calmer spirit and by 
an increasing number of able men. The religious bearings of his- 
torical results and the religious responsibilities of scholarship have 
been recognized, to the advantage of science no less than of faith. 
Literary criticism, after winning its deserved victory, has withdrawn 
to its proper place of secondary importance ; and historical questions 
are seen to lie deeper than literary. Comparative religion has risen 
•in importance; though it also is liable to abuse as a means of solving 
New Testament problems. The historical background of the New 
Testament religion is coming to be better understood. f. c. p. 

5. In what direction do you look for progress in the immediate future ? 

I look for progress, in the more immediate future, first, in the fil- 
tering down of reasonable methods of biblical study to the less reading 
and thinking portions of the Christian community, and, secondly, 
among scholars in a more clear settlement of certain long-disputed 
questions, such as the composition of the gospels and the historical 
relations of the Pauline epistles. w. f. a. 
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In the field of the higher criticism I expect to see in the next 
thirty years the revival of all the old questions and the introduction of 
some new ones. I question whether much real progress will result, 
however, except in the general feeling of satisfaction in having freely 
and fully fought out all issues involved. Some general consensus of 
expert opinion may be expected in the synoptic problem and the 
relative value of the several New Testament books. r>. a. h. 

We need more time to digest the new material that has been dis- 
covered. We need a longer perspective for the new view. When 
we see into the true significance of the new knowledge, we shall be 
able to make more accurate interpretation of the New Testament. 
Real progress will be made when criticism is more balanced and 
practical; for the spiritual is what abides, and not mere detail and 
speculation. This is the critical age. We shall make advance 
when we can build upon it. Criticism has been too destructive. 
Criticism must not only be constructive, but must recognize its limi- 
tations and give way to something higher, else it will prove a curse. 
The evangelization of the world, the redemption of men, the bringing 
to pass of the kingdom, are more important than criticism. If criticism 
can be a handmaid toward all that is true and eternal, it is well. If 
not, it will pass away. The commentaries of the future will be more 
historical and less exclusively grammatical, and also more directly 
practical. New Testament Greek grammar will be brought under 
the light of comparative and historical philology. The Septuagint 
and the papyri offer inviting fields for special work. a. t. r. 

We may expect decided gains in our knowledge of Hellenistic 
Greek, and an adequate dictionary from Deissmann or someone else. 
We may hope for the recovery of some of the lost treasures of early 
Christianity. It is hard to believe that Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, for example, are irrecoverably lost. And 
we may trust that great historians will arise, who, with the means at 
our command, shall be able to make this great past live again. 

F. C. P. 

[This Interview will be continued in the next issue] 



